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ILLUSTRATED ART NEWS SECTION 


VoL. XVI JULY, 1905 No. 1 


THE ART INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA—V 
THE MANUFACTURE OF WALL-PAPER 


Of the wholesome advice given by John Ruskin, no injunction 
was more important, and none has been productive of better results, 
than his insistent admonition 
to improve the character and 
quality of mural decorations. 
The critic, reformer, and 
friend of the masses plead— 
and plead wisely—for the 
home, on the ground that it 
was more vital that the habi- 
tations in which we _ live 
should have tastefully deco- 
rated walls than the public 
buildings which we _ rarely 
visit. And it is to the credit 
of the American designers 
and manufacturers that they 
have done so much within the 
last two decades on the lines 
laid down by Ruskin. 

Five vears or more ago I 
contributed an article to 
BRUSH AND PENCIL, on the 
manufacture of wall-paper. 
The same subject occurs again 
in the renewed series on the 
art industries of America, and _—gracEFUL FLORAL DESIGN 
I cannot do better than prac- _ By Jolly Fils et Sauvage 
tically to quote my own 
words, especially in view of the fact that the issue of the magazine in 
which the subject was first treated has long been out of print. Now, 
as then, the methods described are those of a plant in active opera- 
tion, that of H. M. Birge & Sons Company of Buffalo. 
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UNIQUE BORDER 
By Henry Whitcomb 


It has become almost a conventional form of speech to refer to 
the centennial year as the birth of the American Renaissance in art. 
Certainly it was the beginning of new tastes and new methods in the 
matter of wall-paper. At the great exposition at Philadelphia a 
twelve-color printing-machine was exhibited, which turned out thou- 
sands of rolls of wall-paper in the presence of visitors. That machine, 
however wonderful as was its work, was but the prototype of the 
machines of the present time, and its finished product was but a 
promise of the finer wall-papers turned out by the best manufacturers. 

At that time the purely American wall-paper was scarcely beauti- 
ful. Even the imported papers were of a comparatively inferior 
quality, since the Old World manufacturers had not yet felt the 
stimulus and influence of the demand from this side of the Atlantic. 
This influence has since quickened the English and French wall-paper 
makers more than the demands of their home markets. To-day the 
most varied and most original wall-papers are made in this country. 

An important factor in this wonderful development is the varied 
architecture of the land, covering, as it does, every known school and 
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MANUFACTURE OF WALL-PAPER 5 
period, and combining all types and classes until they seem actually 
to have resolved themselves into new forms and styles. Diversity of 
needs has naturally given rise to diversity of designs, and the evolu- 
tion of American wall-paper has kept pace with the development of 
popular taste—a doubtful guide, perhaps, but an important factor. 





HAND-PRINTING OF WALL-PAPER 


This marked advancement in the art of printing wall-paper is, 
therefore, not wholly a measure of the skill and resources of the 
American manufacturer: it is rather a witness of the general growth 
and cultivation of the people. The manufacturer, in point of fact, 
has often stood ready with wares far in advance of the people's 
demands. He has naturally found that too much progress has 
entailed financial loss, and he has therefore been forced to keep pace 
with consumers, or, at best, venture but a halting step before them. 
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This is quite as true 
to-day as it ever was. 
The proportion of 
really good wall-paper 
is not limited by a lack 
of skill on the part of 
the producer, but by 
an as yet undeveloped 
taste on the part of the 
people. Wall-paper, 
if artistic, is a lasting 
joy, but it is this only 
to those whose taste 
has been cultivated to 
the point of appreciat- 
ing it. For the masses, 
whose tastes have not 
been so cultivated, 
manufacturers must 
perforce continue to 
produce a mere article of commerce, something that meets a demand 
and finds a ready sale, in spite of its lack of fine, artistic quality. 
The cry sent up by some, that more art is required in wall-paper, 
is through a lack of 
knowledge of some 
interesting facts con- 
nected with its pro- 
duction. It would 
distress the artistic 
reformer to see the 
kind of wall-paper of 
commerce that really 
‘*sells."’ The signs, 
however, are hope- 
ful, and the demand 
is making the pro- 
duction of better 
things profitable to 
manufacturers. 
Each year the grade 
of this popular paper, 
as it is called, is rais- 
ed slightly, until now 
we stand far in ad- 
vance of where we 












































CONVENTIONAL DESIGN 
By E. Gaillard 





WALL-PAPER DESIGN 
stood twenty-five py J Littig 


































THE MANUFACTURE OF WALL-PAPER 7 


years ago, with a bright outlook for the future. It is not, therefore, 
a cause for distress to contemplate some of the inartistic wares one 
comes across, for this is merely the common wall-paper of commerce. 

Every grade of society 
must have its wall-paper. 
Not so with wrought-iron 
nor stained glass, nor, in 
fact, with any other branch 
of decorative art. Wall- 
paper is unique in its field, 
zsthetic and commercial, 
and separates itself into 
these classes in a subtle 
manner, difficult for the 
expert himself to follow, 
but at the same time most 
vital. 

The constant effort of 
the American manufac- 
turer of wall-paper is to 
secure novelty, and yet 
each new step must have 
a distinct bearing upon 
what went before, al- 
though it need not resem- 
ble it at all as far as the 
unpracticed eye can de- 
tect. Inno other country 
is this true. The French 
designers, men of almost 
infinite skill, have worked 
in this field of art rather 
after the Japanese artist, 
who has a limited number 
of forms, and arranges 
and rearranges them in an 
endless variety in securing 
his effects. One might 
almost say that the French MURAL PANEL DESIGN 
designs of wall-paper had = ®” & © Bat? 
but three separate forms 
—one the set bouquet, with its surrounding scroll; one a stripe, 
either plain or ornate; and the third, what is known asa ‘trail,’ or 
random growth. The former is really the typical French pattern, 
and has its variety chiefly in its arrangement of the elements and the 
degree of perfection with which it is rendered. 













BRUSH AND PENCIL 

It is not at all uncommon for American and English designers, 
connected with manufacturing establishments, to visit these French 
designers in their studios and furnish them with schemes and rough 
drafts of designs, which 
are then very successfully 
amplified and painted by 
these skillful artists. But 
left alone, there seems lit- 
tle hope of the French 
designers arriving at the 
immense variety of styles 
that the American pro- 
ducer shows. By limiting 
himself to these few 
forms, the French designer 
reaches a wonderful degree 
of perfection in his tech- 
nique, and it is this rather 
than the variety of decora- 
tive possibilities that at- 

tracts one to his work. 
The policy of the 
American designer and 
manufacturers has been to 
furnish a wide gamut of 
final decorative effects, 
rather than a series of care- 
fully rendered figures, so 
to speak, which do not 
always resolve themselves 
into a pleasing whole. It 
is especially difficult to 
secure this great variety of 
forms owing to the fixed 
limitations in the sizes of 


| | | i ‘ : 
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\ \ A aN Hi \\ iN A terns are practically 
eighteen inches square, 
MURAL PANEL DESIGN some are twenty inches, 
By G. C. Haité _ —" n 
but great skill is required 
even then to prevent all 
patterns looking more or less as though from the same mold, owing 
to this uniformity of dimension. In meeting this difficulty American 
designers have been singularly successful. 
As with all kinds of enterprise that fall within the scope of the art 
industries, the work of the designer is all-important. Primarily, 
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wall-paper was but a 
substitute for textile 
fabrics, and many of the 
evils that modern design- 
ers have had to combat 
are a direct outgrowth of 
the misdirected effort to 
imitate tapestries and 
the like. This imitation 
has checked the growth 
of better methods, and 
the best designers of to- 
day are those who, for 
the most part, have re- 
nounced time-honored 
models and have gone to 
nature for their sugges- 
tions. 

It will readily be seen 
that in the matter of 
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COMPACT FLORAL DESIGN 


By G. de Feure 





wall-paper designed to sup- 
ply the demands of the 
multitude, it is impossible 
to establish any absolute 
standard of taste. The de- 
signer, therefore, is obliged 
to study both the require- 
ments and limitations of 
his art and the whims and 
notions of a varied public. 
With these ever in mind, 
he undertakes to get the 
best possible decorative 
results. 

Speaking in general 
terms, a design should be 
graceful, flat, with good 
balance of line and color. 
It should have flowing 
curves and an absence of 
petty detail, with a general 
upward growth and an ab- 
sence of diagonal lines. It 
must be something inhe- 
rently beautiful. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF WALL-PAPER 1] 


The designer, therefore, must be both an idealist and an inventor 
—an idealist, because the mere realistic reproduction of anything by 
way of a pattern in mural decoration is undesirable, even the most 
skillful copy being out of place in wall-paper; an inventor, because 
every step in general culture demands a corresponding step in designs 
and the man without inventiveness is prone to bea servile copyist 
and to lag behind his times, to the detriment of the art he practices. 





MACHINE-PRINTING OF WALL-PAPER 


Designers have established certain principles which it may be well 
to summarize here, that the reader may understand some of the diffi- 
culties incident to the production of an artistic piece of wall-paper. 
No one portion of the design should be unduly prominent and assert 
itself to the detriment of the paper as a whole. All purely decora- 
tive designs are but a tissue of repetitions, and the lines must be so 
repeated as not to leave ugly gaps or to make awkward forms. 
Above all, no combination of lines and colors must be regarded as a 
picture, but must be considered from the point of view of making an 
harmonious and graceful decoration when repeated over a broad 
expanse of surface. Hence, by an exercise of imagination, the 
designer must cultivate the habit of seeing the effect of a figure or 
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combination of figures thus repeated. He must balance his forms 
and his colors with a nicety, else the product, when completed, will 
be a sorry disappointment. 

After a completed sketch is made, and is transferred to the ground 
on which it is to serve as a decoration, the all-important matter of 
the color scheme has to be determined. Masses of color have to be 
put in broadly and simply, otherwise the colors are apt to look like 
disfiguring blots. Fine details, as a rule, are out of place, since they 


MACHINE-PRINTING OF WALL-PAPER—DIFFERENT TYPE OF MACHINE 


are apt to militate against artistic results and at the same time are a 
handicap to the manufacturer, since it must ever be borne in mind 
that a design that lends itself to only one color scheme is apt to be a 
financial failure. It is the old question of tastes, cultivated and 
uncultivated. A given design in one color scheme would please a 
certain class of purchasers and possibly displease a more numerous 
class. One will demand a combination of blues, another of buffs, 
another of reds, and so on; and it is therefore of prime importance 
to the manufacturer to have designs that are susceptible to different 
treatments so as to make his accepted designs meet the demands of 
the greatest possible number of consumers. 

The methods of producing wall-paper are, perhaps, the most 
fascinating of any employed in artistic manufacturing. It seems 
impossible that the dainty little chamber paper, with its pink blos- 
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14 BRUSH AND PENCIL 


soms and moiré silk background, could have come out of that great 
lumbering machine with its seemingly unpropitious environment. 
And yet the mechanical contrivances are so cunningly devised that a 
serious mishap is almost unknown. Pails of color run into little 
troughs under the machines, and ‘‘bundles’’ of paper fed in at 
another place by picturesquely spattered boys, yield just the result 
desired. 

Manufacturers divide all wall-paper into two general classes, 
‘*hand’’ and ‘‘machine.’’ The former is practically the original 
method of the ‘‘paper-stainers,’’ as they were called when the work 
was done on separate sheets of paper, long before the art of making 
a continuous strip was known. By this method many results are 
obtained which are impossible in the machine-made article, the colors 
being applied block by block, each color being allowed to dry before 
the next is applied. 

Machines are made in several sizes, those for patterns of one color 
up to the great ‘‘twelve-color’’ machines. Beyond this size it has 
not been found practicable to build them. The principle of the 
machine is very simple. It consists of a slowly revolving drum, or 
cylinder, upon the surface of which the blank paper is held while it 
engages in its rotary course, and a series of smaller rollers, each con- 
taining a single element of the pattern in its own color. The aggre- 
gation of these rollers produces the whole pattern. 

So in the case of a flower-and-leaf pattern having say twelve 
colors: the big drum carries the blank paper around until it receives 
first a series of pink blotches; passing on its course it receives a 
number of deeper reds, and still farther on a very deep tone. If we 
stopped it there, we should see a beautiful rose, with no stems or 
leaves. But going on, it is met by the roller whose work it is to 
print the ‘‘light leaf,’’ as it would be called, then a deeper shadow, 
and perhaps a series of shades used in the modeling. Thus the 
paper passes in its course around one revolution of this drum and 
makes its complete collection of an impression from each roller in 
turn. It is then taken off to the ‘‘racks’’ by clever mechanical con- 
trivances, to hang in long festoons over the steam-heated pipes to dry. 

There is, perhaps, no part of the industry so bewildering to the 
outsider as these same little rollers. In accuracy of work and intrin- 
sic beauty they are marvelous. They are made of selected maple, 
and upon the beautifully finished surface of each roller the design is 
accurately traced. If it be a design in ‘‘six colors,’’ six rollers are 
prepared, each having the whole pattern traced upon its surface. 
Then each roller is given its particular office by having its own color 
built up from the surface of the roller, like a type. 

This is done by what is called ‘‘brassing,’’ which consists of 
cutting into the roller at the outer edge of one of the colors on its 
surface, and then driving a ribbon of brass into this cleft until it stands 
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up about a half-inch, forming a little wall about this element of the 
design. The space inside this little inclosure is fitted with a pad of 
felt, which is to take the color in the operation of printing. The 
skill and accuracy required in cutting these brassed rollers is wonder- 
ful. The ‘‘block-cutter,’’ as he is called. looks for a moment at 
some complicated curve, and with a few twists he has fashioned the 
strip of brass which he holds in his hand in exact imitation of the 
form, and the strip of brass is 
hammered into the roller. 

So long as the colors in a 
machine-made paper remain sep- 
arate or nearly so, the effect is 
clear-cut and sharp, but falling 
as they do in rapid succession, all 
quite wet, they are bound to run 
one into the other more or less. 
In many instances this is desir- 
able, but for pattetns where this 
would injure the effect desired, 
the old method of hand-printing 
is resorted to. 

This consists of printing from 
flat blocks of wood varying in size 
according to the length of the pat- 
tern to be produced. Usually, 
however, they are twenty inches 
wide by thirty or so long. As in 
the case of machine-printing, each 
color has its own separate block, 
which has carved on its surface a 
part of the design representing one 
of its colors, or the whole design if WALL-PAPER 
it is to be printed in one color. From Old Dutch House on Long Island 

These blocks are supplied with 
color by dipping them into pads of color, like inking a stamp of any 
kind. The paper is passed over a table and printed upon, and is then 
hung up to dry. Later it is brought down to receive its next color, 
and so on. 

Asa matter of course, most of the wall-paper used is machine-made, 
the determining factor for the manufacturer being the necessity of 
producing an article pleasing in appearance and at the same time low 
enough in price to meet the needs and the purses of the public. In 
point of fact, the machine has come to stay, as was pointed out some 
time ago in BRUSH AND PENCIL, and such improvements as may be 
made in the manufacture of wall-paper are pretty sure to be on the 
lines of the machine-made product. ARTHUR C. Woop. 
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EXHIBITIONS—PAST AND TO COME 


A large degree of interest in local art circles centered in an exhi- 
bition of paintings and drawings by several young artists, which was 
inaugurated at the Rhode Island School of Design. The exhibition 


FLORAL DESIGN 
By Besseliérre Fils 


represented the work of Miss ‘Helen Sturtevant, niece of the late 
Bishop Clark of Newport; Mrs. Lillian Wescott Hale, wife of Philip 
Hale, the artist; Miss Alice Hodges, Miss Hannah Le B. Drury, of 
Bristol; Miss Pauline McKay, Miss Elizabeth King, and Miss Lucy 
Flannigan, all of whom received their art education at the Boston Art 
Museum. The collection comprised portraits, landscapes, and figure 
pieces, and reflected great credit upon this coterie of young artists. 

# The exhibitions of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colors 
are invariably the best in London for that class of work. New mem- 
bers, of established reputation, are constantly drawn in, and the work 
of the veterans is happily varied. There were no Sargents this sea- 
son, as there were last year, but there were a series of six drawings 
by Henry S. Tuke, eight well-balanced compositions by Sir Ernest 
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EXHIBITIONS—PAST AND TO COME 17 
Waterlow, brilliant works by D. Y. Cameron and Mr. Macbeth, and 
a choice impressionist set from the studio of the late Arthur Melville. 
& Dublin lately enjoyed a collection of modern paintings at the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, and these pictures are to form the nucleus 
of a gallery of modern art which London may envy. The British 
artists sent paintings in abundance, as well as Irishmen like Lavery 
and Charles Shannon, Frenchmen like Legros and Blanche, Ameri- 


cans like Sargent. The last named contributed a picture by the 





FLORAL DESIGN 
By Besseliérre Fils 


eccentric Italian Mancini. ‘‘In the Great Spitalfields Synagogue,’’ 
by Rothenstein, was purchased and presented. In addition to pic- 
tures given by the painters there was a loan collection of one hundred 
and sixty pictures that belonged to the late Staats Forbes offered by 
the executors for a term of years. It includes examples of Constable, 
Delacroix, Courbet, Daumier, Rousseau, Diaz, Corot, and Degas. 

w& The exhibition which was held at George Petit’s gallery of origi- 
nal engraving in colors was a revelation to art-lovers, for it indicated 
the revival of an old art, but on lines of such great originality as to 
be practically a new thing altogether. About a hundred years ago 
original engravings, colored by the hand of the artist who had exe- 
cuted the engraving from his own picture, were a common enough 
production, especially in England, and the best specimens which 
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survive fetch very high prices in the auction rooms. It was the idea 
of M. Raffaelli, the well-known impressionist painter, to make a 
return in this early method, and his own colored sketchings were such 
a success that quite a number of prominent artists have followed suit. 
And they have brought to bear such modern ideas of coloring to the 
work as to far distance the older masters in richness and brilliance of 
effect and in subtle rendering of sentiment. Many of the colored 
engravings exhibited at this show were equal to the most elaborate 
and vigorous of water-colors, and they have the enormous added 
advantage of being within the reach of quite small means. This was 
the feature of the achievement of which M. Raffaelli was the most 
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UNIQUE BORDER 
By W. John Bryant 


proud. He may well be satisfied with the manner in which his 
brother artists rallied round him, and the perfect success with which 
his lead was followed. 

# Next season at Munich will be held a memorial exhibition of 
Lenbach’s paintings. Lenbach’s villa, which is one of the finest in 
the city, has been opened to the public since his death. The cost of 
keeping it up had much to do with the financial straits in which the 
painter was often involved. Influence assisted Lenbach greatly in 
the sale of his works. His success with Bismarck’s portrait made his 
reputation. 

# A large number of drawings in the original, by newspaper and 
magazine illustrators, were shown at the exhibition of the Newspaper 
Artists’ Association and Book and Magazine Illustrators’ Society, 
which was held at the Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore. The exhibition 
was one of the finest of its kind ever held in the country. Local 
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artists were well represented, their drawings and paintings comprising 
about fifty per cent of the entire exhibit. Andre Castaigne, a 
famous magazine illustrator, had some of the most attractive 





SYMBOLIC DESIGN 
By Walter Crane 


pieces. Scenes of the West drawn by Frederic Remington, 
were shown profusely and to great advantage. In comparison 
were the dainty, artistic-souled pen-sketches of beautiful women 
by Harrison Fisher. Newspaper drawings from other cities were 
represented by such names as ‘‘Vet’’ Anderson, F. Opper, J. Swin- 
nerton and Dan Smith. The entire exhibit was artistically hung. 
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& The Richmond Art Association, Richmond, Indiana, will hold its 
ninth annual exhibition June 6-20, 1905. Oils, water-colors, pastels, 
Indian art, bronzes, arts and crafts, etc., will be admitted. The 
Daniel G. Reid Purchase Fund of five hundred dollars is given for 
the purchase of a picture 
exhibited in the annual ex- 
hibition, the picture to be 
selected by the executive 
board of the Richmond Art 
Association, and kept as a 
part of its permanent collec- 
tion. All* pictures received 
for exhibition, except those 
specially solicited, will be 
passed on by a committee 
appointed by the Association. 
Expenses of boxing, carriage, 
and delivery to and from 
the exhibition, will be borne 
by the Association. Exhibits 
will be insured against fire at 
one-half their sale price, while 
under care of the Society. 
All exhibits should be ad- 
dressed to Richmond Art 
Association, Richmond, In- 
diana, and should arrive in 
Richmond not later than May 
30, 1905. 
# The Boston Museum re- 
cently held an exhibition of 
early American engravings, 
of which it possesses the best 
collection known. Boston 
was the cradle of the art in 
this country, although New 
York and Philadelphia were 
not far behind. The Puritan 
MURAL PEACOCK DESIGN spirit seems to have frowned 
By G. C. Haité upon anything less severe than 
clerical portraiture, and con- 
sequently all the earliest prints were of divines, more or less famous in 
their day. The earliest portrait shown dated from the first days 
of the colony, and represented the Rev. Richard Mather (1596-1669). 
It was very crudely cut by John Foster, a Boston printer, to whom the 
first map of the colony and a cut of the colony’s seal have also been 
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attributed. Next in date was the portrait of the Rev. Increase 
Mather (1639-1723), engraved in 1701 by Thomas Emmes. The 
Revolutionary period offered a wealth of material by a large number 
of engravers, among whom the best known was Paul Revere. A view 
of Harvard College by him was one of a number of early views of that 
institution represented in the exhibition. The struggles on the fields 
of Concord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill were graphically depicted in 
large engravings by Doolittle, Romans, Tiebout, and Norman. 
Portraits continue to make up most of the material. The death of 
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Washington gave rise to a large number of memorial designs, of 
which a few were shown. The characteristic feature of the war 
period of 1812 is the stipple work, of which David Edwin is the most 
skilful exponent. 

# The fifth exhibition of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers was held at the New Gallery, Regent Street. 
It consisted of four hundred and sixty-four exhibits, and these repre- 
sented two hundred and forty-four exhibitors. Paintings in oil pre- 
dominated as usual; pastel was far from scarce; and témpera was not 
forgotten. The sculptors numbered approximately twenty-five, and 
the gravers thirty. Many drawings were shown, in water-color, 
charcoal, colored chalks, pencil, pen and ink, or wash. As regards 
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22 BRUSH AND PENCIL 


nationality, rather more than half the exhibitors were British. 
America, France, and Germany had each about a score of representa- 
tives, Holland, Italy, Belgium, and Scandinavia each about ten, and 
there were a few Spaniards and Slavs. Thus if one makes allowance 
for the fact that the society was founded in England it deserved its 
style of international. If, however, one did not know the particulars 
just given one would get the international idea from the catalogue 
rather than from anything that differentiated the exhibits. In most 
countries art has almost ceased to have any real national character. 


SYMBOLIC FIGURE 
By Stacy Tolman 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


A society has been organized with the object of stimulating 
interest in art in St. Louis, which has been the home of a number of 
men whose names are well known in the art world, but who, through 
lack of encouragement while there, sought other fields and achieved 
the fame which might have added to the glory of the city. The 
society is formed not so much to afford direct material benefit to 
resident artists, as for the broader purpose of making the city the art 
center of the Southwest by holding out such attractions to artists as 
will induce them to make their homes there. In this it has the 
support of the prominent local artists, who have become members in 
an advisory capacity. They believe the stimulus given art interests 
by the recent Exposition, makes this movement most opportune. 
Briefly outlined, the plan is to devote the dues, and all funds acquired 
by the society, to the purchase of meritorious work produced by local 
artists. These productions will be placed in schools, libraries, and 
other local public institutions, remaining, however, the property and 
under the control of this society. The selection for purchase, and the 
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disposition of these works of art, are to be determined by the mem- 
bers of the society, who reserve the decisive voice in all matters. 
* The first prize, amounting to three hundred dollars, for the best 
painting in the Worcester Art Museum’s seventh annual exhibition 
was awarded to Edmund C. Tarbell for his picture, entitled ‘‘Re- 
hearsal in the Studio.’’ This is one of our few summer exhibitions, 
and it is contributed to by many of the leading American artists. 

# The statue of ‘‘The Puritan,’’ by Augustus St. Gaudens, 
recently presented to Philadelphia by the New England Society of 
that city, has been erected on the south plaza of the City Hall. One 
of the inscriptions is ‘‘Plymouth, 1620.’’ This, in the opinion of 
many, seems hardly in keeping with the title of the work, since there 
is a decided distinction between the Pilgrims of Plymouth and the 
Puritans of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The associations of the 
site are the reverse of appropriate for a statue typifying the traditional 
New England spirit of free government and lofty spiritual faith. 

# Five large mural decorations have been painted for and given to the 
John Sartain public school in Philadelphia by five women painters. 
These are the first mural decorations specially designed to fit into the 
architectural construction of a municipal school. The subjects are 
‘‘The Early Age of Astronomy,’’ by Kathryn Schmidt; ‘‘The Early 
Age of Teaching,’’ by Alice M. Boner; ‘‘The Early Age of Metal- 
lurgy,’’ by Alice Mumford; ‘*The Early Age of Diplomacy,’’ by 
Elizabeth Burton; and ‘‘The Early Age of Music,’’ by Nancy M. 
Ferguson. The Public Ledger says that the most satisfactory of the 
group, considered purely as mural decoration, is the painting by Miss 
Boner, which, unfortunately, on account of the illness of the young 
painter, is still in an unfinished state. 

# Miss Florence Este, a Philadelphia artist, residing in Paris, has 
painted a decorative panel, to be placed over the stage in the lecture- 
room of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. It wiil com- 
plete the decorations of the room, all painted by students or former 
students of the academy. This decoration by Miss Este was lately 
shown in the new salon exhibition in Paris. 

# Eastern critics of art are giving Arthur B. Davies place as the 
foremost painter of America. Others go farther and recognize in 
him one of the great painters of the world not only of to-day, but 
of the age that produced the masters. Recently Boston and New 
York have given the man a meed of praise that sanctions the judg- 
ment of the few who, ten years ago, said that Davies was the coming 
great painter of his generation. The few then said this, but the many 
doubted and hesitated not to voice their doubt. The many granted 
talent, occasional color flashes of genits, and some power of tech- 
nique, but they held idle the prophecies of those who if the verdict 
of to-day be true saw, at the outset, more keenly than themselves. 
# The National Sculpture Society, of which D. C. French is presi- 
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dent and J. Q. A. Ward honorary president, lately issued a pamphlet 
in which is pointed out the wisdom from a business point of view of 
spending money upon the art decoration of public buildings and 
cities. The sums devoted by Franceand Italy to statuary, painting, 
and other embel- 
lishment of various 
national monu- 
ments are con- 
trasted with the 
meager appropria- 
tions made for simi- 
lar purposes in this 
country. France 
alone, declares the 
writer of the pam- 
phlet, derives an 
income of $150,- 
000,000 a year from 
the foreigners who 
go there to study 
and admire her art 
work. <A _ plea is 
made for the enact- 
ment of laws pro- 
viding for a certain 
proportion of the 
cost of every public 
building to be ex- 
pended in art work 
—-sculpture, paint- 
ing, stained glass, 
etc. In even the 
most elaborate of 
our buildings, the 
Congressional _ Li- 
brary, the art work 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD STATION represents but 


From a Painting by Alice Barber Stephens seven per cent of 
(Recently elected Vice-President of Plastic Club) the total cost. In 


the new Hotel de 
Ville of Paris it is nearly double that. In this matter it is contended 
that America cannot do better than to emulate Europe. 
# For the last two years the soldiers’ monument and the Curtin 
statue committee has been trying to decide the kind of memorial it 
wanted to erect in the public square in Bellefonte. Several models 
were made, but none seemed to prove entirely satisfactory. At last 
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the matter has been definitely settled, and the contract awarded to 
the Van Amringe Granite Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, the 
price being thirty-three thousand dollars. Work has been com- 
menced, and it will take a year to complete the edifice. The design 
was selected by a special committee composed of Governor Penny- 





DESPAIR 
By Ralph Clarkson 
(Recently elected Vice-President Society of Chicago Artists) 


packer, General James A. Beaver, Senator A. E. Patton, General Jolin 
I. Curtin, Captain C. T. Fryberger, John A. Daley, and County 
Commissioners A. V. Miller, P. H. Meyer, and John G. Bailey. 

# The following pictures were sold from the seventeenth exhibition 
of the Boston Society of Water-Color Painters: ‘‘A Headland, Eve- 
ning,’’ by S. P. R. Triscott; ‘‘Winter,’’ by S. P. R. Triscott; ‘‘ Near 
the Sea,’’ by S. P. R. Triscott; ‘‘ Rainfall at Sunset,’’ by William 
P. Burpee; ‘‘A Turn in the River,’’ by William P. Burpee; ‘‘ Eve- 
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ning Shadows,’’ by J. Ambrose Prichard; ‘‘An Early Snow,’’ by 
F. T. Stuart; *‘At Low Tide,’’ by William J. Bixbee; and one other 
picture by J. Ambrose Prichard, which was purchased by the Boston 
Art Club. 

# The list of pictures sold at the Academy exhibition in Philadel- 
phia follows: William M. Chase, two still-lifes, ‘An English Cod,’’ 
sold to the Corcoran Gallery of Washington, and ‘‘American Fish,’’ 
a private sale; Maxfield Parrish, ‘‘ Villa la Gamboraia’’; ‘‘ Early 
Spring,’’ Charles Morris Young: ‘‘Zadkiel,’’ John R. Conner; ‘‘The 
Brittany Orchard,’’ Albert Worcester; “‘The Reader,’’ Eleanor 
Abbott; ‘‘Spring Mood,’’ George Sauter; ‘‘Noél,’’ Walter Nettle- 
ton; ‘‘Trinity Building ’’ Joseph Pennell; ‘‘The Ships,’’ Anita 
Leroy; ‘‘Italian Woman and Child,’’ Ella Hergesheimer; and a little 
figurine called ‘‘A Bashful Boy,’’ by Caroline Peddle Ball. 

* The following pictures were sold at the annual water-color exhi- 
bition of the Philadelphia Art Club: ‘‘Blizzard,’’ James B. Sword; 
‘‘French Peasant Women’’ and ‘‘Sheep,’’ Laura Craven; ‘‘ Loving 
Stitches,’’ W. W. Gilchrist, Jr.; ‘‘Hilletye and Yannetye,’’ May 
A. Post; ‘‘A Cellar,’’ Gertrude Kay; ‘‘Boys in Dory,’’ Winslow 
Homer; ‘‘Man with the Spade,’’ George R. Brill; and ‘‘A Red 
Rose,’’ Jennie Brownscombe. 

# The John Sartain public school in Philadelphia is to be decorated 
with a series of large mural paintings, the supervision of the work 
being in charge of Miss Emily Sartain, principal of the School of 
Design for Women, and daughter of the well-known artist for whom 
the new building is named. One of the wall paintings, ‘‘The Early 
Age of Astronomy,’’ by Miss Katherine Schmidt, is already com- 
pleted; ‘‘The Early Age of Mnsic,’’ by Miss Nancy Ferguson; ‘‘The 
Early Age of Teaching,’’ by Miss Alie Boner; and ‘‘The Early Age of 
Diplomacy,’’ by Miss Elizabeth Burton, are the titles of other com- 
positions in the series of works to be installed. Miss Sartain is paint- 
ing a portrait of her father which will be placed in the school in the 
center of a panel of his engravings. ‘ 

& Minnesota will have a permanent art exhibition in the rooms of 
the state art society at the new capitol. Negotiations are now being 
made by members of the art commission to secure Joan exhibits from 
time to time so that the walls of the state art society’s room may 
always be filled with choice works of art. It has been demonstrated 
to the members of the state art society that such an exhibition would 


be a success. 








ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


The Paris municipal authorities have offered prizes and medals for 
the best floral decorations for city balconies. Every Parisian apart- 
ment has its balcony, always more or less adorned with plants and 
vases, and much art is displayed in their arrangement, especially in 
the newer houses, where special provision is made for flowers. The 
few houses decorated last year by a society having for its object the 
beautifying of the city were so effective that the present prizes are 
offered. The jury that will pass upon the balconies includes the 
eminent painter Besnard and a number of other artists and architects. 
# The Society of British Sculptors has formed a constitution, and 
elected Thomas Brock, R. A., its president. At a banquet given by 
Mr. Brock, at the Arts Club in London, the new president expressed 
his belief that there was a great future for the society, and urged the 
members to stimulate the public taste for sculpture, and gain for it 
that recognition as the highest expression of form to which it is justly 
entitled. 

# A Paris paper announces the discovery in the sacristy of a small 
church in Nantes of fourteen pictures by Corot, illustrating the 
Stations of the Cross, also a ‘‘Flight into Egypt.’’ They were exe- 
cuted about 1835. They are not as colorful as his later works, but 
now that anything from Corot’s hand commands a fabulous price, 
dealers are tempting the church with offers of one hundred times the 
sum paid for these pictures seventy years since. 

*® In connection with the revival of medallic art in this country it is 
interesting to note a similar movement abroad. About two years ago 
a Danish-Belgian society. was formed with the object of encouraging 
the creation and distribution of artistic medals, and now it is said that 
no great event transpires in either country without thus being com- 
memorated. Very recently the widening and deepening of Brussels’s 
canals was memorialized by a medal designed and modeled, under the 
auspices of this society, by M. Paul Dubois, the well-known sculptor. 
# A fine Rembrandt has been given to the Louvre by M. Kaempfen. 
The picture was given to M. Kaempfen’s father by a person who had 
once assisted him. When the son came into its possession he recog- 
nized it to be a Rembrandt, and made a journey to Switzerland to 
find the former owner. All his efforts, however, were unsuccessful, 
and refusing to allow his family to profit by the manifest ignorance 
of the former owner of the picture, M. Kaempfen presented it to the 
Louvre. 

# Early this year there will be held in the Louvre, Paris, an exhi- 
bition of the priceless Parisian antiquities recently brought over by 
M. de Morgau from Suza, in Persia, where he has been conducting 
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very extensive excavations on behalf of the French government. A 
particularly suggestive feature of the showing will be the collection of 
over one hundred and fifty pictures by the well-known landscapist, 
Georges Bondoux, who was especially attached to the De Morgau 
mission for the purpose of fixing the present aspect of those wonder- 
ful and picturesque ruins that date from remote antiquity, and which 
are scattered over Persia, but which are rapidly disappearing under 
the hand of official vandalism and neglect. The most valuable find 
of the De Morgau excavating party is a bronze statue of a woman, a 
portrait doubtless of Queen Vapirazu, of exquisite workmanship, 
dating B. C. 1600. The style is said to be Donatelloesque. 

# What is believed to be a genuine Romney, done in that artist’s 
best period, has recently been sold at auction for thirty-four thou- 
sand dollars. The painting was part of the estate of a man who lived 
in a miner’s cottage at Whitehaven, Cumberland, and who had a 
hobby for buying and cleaning pictures. 


MIA 


SALES AND SALES PRICES 


The Exhibitors’ Bureau of Sales reports total sales of American 
objects of art during the St. Louis Exposition as approximately 
$80,000. Of these purchasers in the Middle West took the lion’s 
share, seventy per cent; in the East twenty per cent; in the Far 
West, ten per cent. One hundred and twenty American paintings 


were sold for $70,000; fourteen sculptures at $2,000; prints and 
objects of applied art brought respectively $900 and $7,500. The 
painters who sold two or more works were: H. H. Breckenridge, 
J. G. Brown, Colin C. Cooper, Frank V. Du Mond, Charles Warren 
Eaton, Harry Fenn, Ben Foster, Charles P. Gruppe, J. Seymour 
Guy, Jonas Lie, Will H. Low, H. D. Murphy. J. C. Nicoll, Leonard 
Ochtman, E. W. Potthast, F. Hopkinson Smith, Henry B. Snell, 
R. W. Van Boskerck, Alexander T. Van Laer, George Wetherbee, 
Carleton Wiggins, and Charles Morris Young. The list shows a con- 
siderable catholicity of taste among purchasers. In sculpture Mrs. 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh’s little statuettes made up quite half the short 
list. Print buyers preferred the etchings of J. C. Nicoll (6), and the 
wood-cuts of Henry Wolf (9g). The total sales are larger than those 
of any previous exhibition in America. 

# At the concluding sale in the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries of Per- 
sian art objects from the St. Louis Exposition two hundred numbers 
were sold for a total of $13,182, making a grand total of $22,996 for 
the sale. The highest figure of the sale, $900, was paid by W. J. 
Lavery for an Ispahan rug. Another Ispahan sold for $600. Fora 
ewer from the Marquand collection $540 was paid by an unknown 
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buyer. A large hanging with embroidered escutcheon sold for $500 
to J. O’Connell and an embroidered hanging to J. C. Roberts for $310. 
# While there were no sensational features in the sale of the pictures 
collected by the late J. W. Kauffman, of St. Louis, at Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, such as the disposal of a Mauve for $40,200, which 
was the chief incident of the Waggaman sale, the auction resulted in 
the unusual total of $176,695 for eighty-eight pictures, twelve pieces 
of marble sculpture, and two bronzes. The attendance was large, 
and the prices realized for the pictures were on the whole satisfactory 
and in some instances surprisingly good. There were many promi- 
nent collectors present. The highest figure of the sale was $9,600, 
paid by Eugene Fischhof, the Paris expert, for Van Marcke’s 
‘‘Return from Pasture,’’ which Mr. Kauffman purchased in 1889. 
This is the most characteristic and charming example of the great 
cattle-painter which has come to the auction block in New York in 
many years. The two characteristic but not great examples of 
Mauve, ‘‘Going to Pasture—Evening’’ and ‘‘ Returning from Pasture 
—Evening,’’ which it had been thought would bring high figures 
after the remarkable sale of a Mauve in the Waggaman sale, brought 
respectively only $5,700 and $7,300, and were bought, the first by 
Knoedler & Co., and the second by Senator Clark. The same collec- 
tor secured a fine Troyon, ‘‘The Watering Place,’’ for $8,000. Isaac 
Guggenheim paid $6,800 for Vibert’s ‘‘The Church in Danger,’’ and 
George H. Dowden, of Newark, $6,900 for a superior example of 
Schreyer, *‘Traveling in Russia.’ 

# When the sale of the paintings by C. Morgan MclIlhenney came 
to an end in the American Art Galieries, only $2,850 had been realized 
for the one hundred sketches, finished canvases, and water-colors. 
One of the best amateur collectors of Americn pictures remarked 
when it was over that it made him sad to see paintings go at such 
low figures. Excellent little sketches in oil went for $5 and $7.50 
apiece, while many of those sold only brought $10 and $12.50 each. 
The highest price of the sale was $280, paid by A. C. Zabriskie, for 
the ‘‘Woods in Winter.’’ S. E. Buchanan paid $52.50 for a water- 
color, ‘‘A Bull Calf,’’ and the lovely ‘‘Westchester Hills’’ only 
brought $32.50. Two superb studies of cattle, ‘‘Red Oxen’’ and 
‘*Oxen,’’ went for $35 and $40 each. 

# The sale of the Huth collection of pictures, in London, mainly of 
the early English school, in all about one hundred and fifty numbers, 
produced a total of $120,135. The collection was of very uneven 
quality, but it contained three fine Gainsboroughs and one important 
Reynolds, the latter, a portrait of a lady in a green dress and white 
cloak lined with ermine, with ribbon and pearls in her hair, from the 
collection of the Earl of Ducie, brought $15,500. <A ‘‘highly finished 
pastoral landscape’’ with figures by Gainsborough, was sold for 
$14,500 to Agnew. Another work by Gainsborough was a hand- 
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some portrait of William Pitt, in a dark blue coat with brass buttons, 
white si. ck, and powdered hair, which was bought by Agnew for 
$11,500. The third example of Gainsborough was a portrait of 
Frederick Duke of York, in scarlet coat with facings, gold braid, 
brass buttons, and powdered hair, which also fell to Agnew at 
$12,500. This work was bought at the Bicknell sale in 1863 for 
$330. Old Crome’s ‘‘ View on the Yare, Norwich,’’ was bought by 
Colnaghi at $9,500, and a companion piece by the same painter 
brought $5,750. 

# The collection of pictures formed by the late Right Hon. C. Seale- 
Hayne, M.P., was disposed of at Christie’s, London. The ‘‘Madonna 
and Infant Saviour’ of Bellini, more than doubled the 510 guineas 
($2,677.50) it. fetched in 1894, Mr. C. F. Murray becoming the pur- 
chaser, after spirited bidding, at 1,175 guineas ($6,168.75). Another 
work which has. greatly increased in value since it was sold in 1892 
for 420 guineas ($2,205), was Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘‘ Virgin and Child,’’ 
for which Mr. Hesser paid 1,070 guineas ($5,617.50). The charming 
portrait of Mile. Guimard, by J. B. Greuze and Mme. Le Brun, 
which cost £60 ($300) in 1857, made £891 10s. ($4,462.50), C. Davis 
being the buyer, and the ‘‘Head of a Young Girl,’’ which in 1854 
was bought for 16 guineas ($84), realized 546 guineas ($2,866.50), 
the purchaser being Mr. Lesser. This buyer also secured the “‘ Death 
of Procris,’’ by Veronese, for 315 guineas ($1,653.75). Other works 
which sold well were Turner’s ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ which went to Mr. 
Permain at 251 guineas ($1,317.75), and Birket Foster’s ‘‘ Village 
Inn’’ and ‘‘Stepping Stones,’’ which fell to the bids of Richardson 
and Messrs. Gorden and Fox for £367 10s. ($1,837.50) and £283 10s. 
($1,417.50) respectively. 

# A set of six paintings by Morland, depicting the ‘‘Story of Leti- 
tia,"’ has been sold in London for $29,400. Fifty years ago these 
paintings by the English master brought only $1,181. At the same 
sale a small panel by G. Terburg, representing a lady at her toilet, 
was disposed of for $5,355. 

* Paul Joseph Blanc, the painter, died in Paris at the age of sixty- 
two. Honors came to him early. When he was scarcely out of his 
teens he won, in 1867, the second prize in the contest for the Prix de 
Rome, and had since that time held a prominent place in the world 
of French art. His earlier years of study were spent under Bin and 
Cabanel. ‘‘The Murder of Laius, by O£dipus’’ was his first principal 
work, which was followed, in 1870, by ‘‘Perseus,’’ and in 1873 by 
‘*The Invasion.’” A few of his other well-known paintings are: 
‘*The Vow of Clovis in the Battle of Tolbiac’’ (1876), ‘‘The Brigand’s 
Wife’’ (1878), ‘‘The triumph of Clovis’’ (1881), and ‘‘The Tiber,’’ 
which appeared in 1885. 
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EXAMPLES OF BOOKBINDING 
1—By Alice McCullough. 2—By Elizabeth G. Maist. 3—By Sophie Prat. 4—By Peter Verburg. 5 and 6—By Emily Preston 
7—By Curtis Walters. 8—By Marguerite Lahey. o—By Ellen Gates Starr 
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